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Ir is now practically certain that the 
Coronation Decorations in Piccadilly 
will be designed by Mr. Branawyn 
and other artists. In decoration circles, 
we understand, this introduction of | 
actual artists is considered something 
of an intrusion. 





“The name of WesxeEy,” says The 
Daily Mail, “ boomed large in the) 
musical scheme of the last Corona. | 
tion.” The misprint is pardonable. 
Something is always booming in our| 
bright little contemporary. 


Lord HaLpANE declares that he goes 
rather reluctantly to the House of 
Lords. We would, however, respect- 
fully point out that the promotion may 
have its compensations. If one’s 
figure should -ever be inclined -to be 
a leetle bit too generous, what more 
tactful costume is there than a peer’s 
robe ? 
* * 

Mr. Asquiru’s reply to a question 
from Mr. AustEN CHAMBERLAIN, “ You 
had better wait,” is nothing like so 
good as his “ Wait and see,” and we 
are not surprised that it has not 
caught on. It’s so difficult to repeat 
a success. 

“ Man,” says Dr. Ropert BE Lt, “ is 
the only animal on the face of the 
earth who cooks his food, and there- 
fore destroys its value.” The Simple 
Life movement is spreading. . Washing 
has gone, and now it is the turn of 
cooking. 

Mr. F. W. Hint, lecturing before 
the Royal Photographic Society on 
“The Open-Air Statues of London,” 
mentioned that the Waterlow statue in 
Waterlow Park was the only one that 
had an umbrella. Since the publication 
of this statement the authorities, we 
hear, have received quite a quantity of 
o'd ginghams from kind-hearted ladies 
for the other statues. 


A contemporary gives a description 
of one of Mr. Jonn Coniier’s Academy 
pictures. It represents Evr, and the 
canvas shows, we are told, “the nude 
figure of « beautiful girl fleeing through 
an orchaid. The eyes are widely 
opened with fear.” Is it a portrayal 
of Ev before she plucked the apple, 
or after? we are asked. Obviously the 
latter, we should say, and the apple 
Was not ripe. 





At a meeting held under the auspices 
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acquired, in which rare and persecuted paraffin oil over her husband and 
birds could find a safe retreat. The attempting to set fire to him. As a | 
only difficulty, we take it, would be to| husband ourselves, we are glad that 
discover a method for bringing the at last something has been done to 
sanctuary to the notice of such birds | discourage this foolish and dangerous 
as cannot read. | practice. , 
* eo 
A letter has been sent to the Board| A proposal to make measies a 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, suggesting | notifiable disease has been rejected 
that the plague of seals in the Wash: by the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
should be dealt with by a cruiser being | This is a richly-deserved snub for the 
sent down to shoot them. The Board, |measles, which have been distinctly 
we understand, is in favour of waiting | giving themselves airs of late. 
to see the effect ef the mere threat. iP 
as | M. MessaGer, the Director of the 
Frankly, we cannot help being Paris Opera House, has, it is said, just 
amused at the wearing of trousers by|engaged “the greatest tenor in the 
women being stigmatised as improper. | world, Caruso included.” Caruso, we 
Supposing that women had always /| understand, is of the opinion that this 
been accustome1 to wear trousers, and | will be found to be an exaggeration. 
some of them had suddenly appeare1 ra 
in skiits—surely that would have been 
held to be even more improper ? 


| 


“ No country in the world,” says The 
Outfitter, “can produce a silk hat of 
such high quality as the English.” It 





| of the Selborne Society it was proposed 
that a tract of wild country should be 


‘prison for ten months for pouring! 


is in what the hat covers that we are 
sometimes outclassed. 


At Cardiff a lady has been sent to 
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STORIES FOR UNCLES. 
(Being Extracts from the MSS. of a Six-Year Niece.) 
No. V.—Txe Cats wo countpn’t Mew. 

THERE was wunce a boy and a girl named Tom and Nan 
; she wos 15 yeers old and Tom wos tu weeks older than hr 
he was 17 but she wos hansimer her nose was strater and 
not so round. These 2 children livd in a house it wos jest 
an ornary house with a kichen a nursry a dining room a 
libary and a fu bedrooms there wer other peeple in the 
house fathers and mothers and guvnisses but we wont say 
enthing about them becas they don’t cum in the story. 

These childern had 2 cats Santyclaws brort them last 
Crismas wen he came doun the chimly wun wos luking out 
of wun pocket and the uther wos luking out of the uther 
they were nise tortshel cats and thire names were Hariland 
and Alcherine Tom and Nan luvd them and fed them on 
milk and bits of fish and they slep in a bastick in the 
nursry they wer jest like uther cats they skratshd yur 
fingers and plade with peeces of paper and run after thire 
tales and climed up the kurtins but the funny thing about 
them wos they never meewd most cats make a horble nois 
wen they get lorst in cubberds or wont to get in at a 
winder but these cats dident they jest lukd at you and 
wagd thire tales but they never meewd. 

One nite Tom woke up and sed wots that. 

Wots wot sed Nan. 

There a nois sed Tom hark dident you hear it. 

No sed Nan wots it like. 

Its like peeple shouting and bellering in the nex room 
sed Tom. 

I think I herd a bit of it then sed Nan quick quick 
‘lets get up. 

So they got up and crep into the nex room and wot 
dyou think they sor. 

They sor Hariland and Alcherine gettin out of thire 
bastick and then they stud up on thire hine legs and bagen 
to take orf thire skins they tuk them all orf and wen 
.theyd dun Hariland wos a prinse and Alcherine wos a 
prinsess, 

Haha sed Tom springing forwerd weve got you now and 
Nan tuk hold of the 2 skins and rolld them up under 
her arm. 

Wot have you got to say sed Tom we dont like cats 
changing thireselves like this do we Nan. 

No sed Nan we dont and wots more we wont have it. 

Pardon sir pardon sed Hariland crying at the same time 
but we dident meen it. 

Then wy did you do it sed Tom. 

Its the old wich sed Hariland she livs in the worlnut tree 
and shes bewiched us weer properly cats but she makes 
us be a prinse and prinsess at nites when nobdys luking and 
we dont like it we want to be cats all the time. 

Lets hear you meew then sed Tom. 

We cant meew sed Alcherine all along of the wich shes 
stopd our meewing becas she sed she coudent bare the orfle 
noise. 

Theres no use in your been cats then sed Tom taking up 
his bo and arrer from the corner. 

Wel sed Hariland weve tride to kill the wich but we cant 
if youll kill her for us weel go on been cats and meew tu 
if you like. 

How shall I kill hor sed Tom. 

Dip your arrer in the creem sed Hariland and then 
shute it into the midel of the worlnut tree youll heer her 
giv a loud shreek and thatl be the end of her and a good 
riduns. 

Then Tom tuk his best arrer and he dipt it in the 





creem jug and shot it strate into the midel of the worlnut 
tree and then they all wated. Ferst they dident heer eny- |; 
thing but at last they herd a littel teeny wisper of a |! 
shreek. 

Thats not it sed Alcherine you muster misst her. 

No sed Tom Ive hit her olrite hark. 

And wen they harkd they herd a reglar shreek it went | 
on for ten minnits and then it stopd so that was the end }} 
of the old black wich in the worlnut tree. 

And wen the children lukd round loanbold the prinse 
and prinsess wos gorn and the cats had cum back agen 
but they hadent got their skins on then. Nan gave them 
thire skins and the cats wos very gratefle and put them on |) 
and crep back into thire bastick. ; 

After this they coud meew like enthing and there wos |: 
lots of kittns evry yeer. 

Nex yeer Tom and Nan gru up and went and livd in |' 
anuther house but they tuk “Haviland and Alcherine with 
them and they never forgot the nite wen they sor the 


prinse and prinsess and herd the old wich shreek. 





TO THE GOD OF LOVE. 


Come to me, Eros, if you needs must come 
This year, with milder twinges ; 
Aim not your arrow at the bull’s-eye plumb, 
But let the outer pericardium 
Be where the point impinges. 


Garishly beautiful I watch them wane, 
Like sunsets in a pink west, 
The passions of the past; but O their pain! 
You recollect that nice affair with Jane ? 
We nearly had an inquest. 


I want some mellower romance than these, 
Something that shall not wakén 

The bosom of the bard from midnight ease, 

Nor spoil his appetite for breakfast, please 
(Porridge and eggs and bacon). 


Something that shall not steep the soul in gall, 
Nor plant it 7 excelsis, 
Nor quite prevent the bondman in its thrall 
From biffing off the tee as good a ball 
As anybody else's ; 


But rather, when the world is dull and gray 
And everything seems horrid, 

And books are impotent to charm away 

The leaden-footed hours, shall make me say, 
“ My hat!” (and strike my forehead) 


**T am in love, O circumstance how sweet! 

O ne'er to be forgot knot!” 
And praise the damsel’s eyebrows, and repeat 
Her name out loud, until it’s time to eat, 

Or go to bed, or what not. 


This is the kind of desultory bol6, 
Eros, I bid you shoot me ; 

One with no barb to agitate and jolt, 

One where the feathers have begun to moult— 
Any old sort will suit me. LEvoe. 





Save us from our Friends. 


**Mr. ‘Charlie’ Gibbes passed through Valparaiso on Monday en route 
from Collahuasi to England. His brief stay in this port was regrette1 
by his many friends here.” —South Pacific Mai!. 


Next time he must go straight through, 
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Tue Viscount Haupane (aloud, in hearing of the horse). 


(Aside) I SHALL FEEL MORE COMFORTABLE WHEN THE FIVE HUNDRED COME UP.” 
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ld (during pause tn sad song rendered with much expression). “Ou, MuMMyY, THE Poor LADY HERSELF ISN'T LIKING IT EITHER! 
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endeavours to show that beneath the 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP EXTRAORDINARY. superficial acidity of his manner there 

A new biography of Caartes II. is} was an exuberant vein of frolicsome 
promised for immediate publication by | humour. 

Messrs. Srantey Paunt & Co. “The | Miss Ida March, so we learn from 

author,” we are informed by uniqué just issued from the firm 


the | 2 comm 
publishers, “is Miss Dororny Seyror,/ of Thicker and Thicker, has now com- 


who claims descent from Cuartes II.! pleted her exhaustive monograph on| 
Miss Ida March} 


She has entitled her work The Gay|Junivs Czsar. As 





King, but she endeavours to show|claims descent in an unbroken line 


that beneath the superficial gaiety of} from the tyrannicide Brutus, it would 
CHARLES there was a deep vein of} be too much to expect that she should 
melancholy.” take as favourable a view of the great 
Simultaneously with this gratifying | Roman as that embodied by the late 
announcement we have received intima- | Mr. Frovpe in his famous appreciation. 
tions of a somewhat similar character|The title of her work, Great Cesar’s 
from several other leading publishers. | Ghost! sufficiently indicates the view- 
Thus a new memoir of Hannrpat, the! point from which Miss March ap- 
celebrated Carthaginian general (dus} proaches her task. At the same time 
Carthaginiensis, as dear old Livy has! she in no way subscribes to the popular 
it) is announced by Messrs. Odder and | theory that Czsar was an austere or 
Odder. The author is Miss Didojstrait-laced man. On the contrary, 
Barker, who is a collateral descendant} she aims at showing that underneath 
of the famous warrior, and has brought! his somewhat grim features there 
to her task an hereditary affection|lurked an element of diablerie for 
coupled with literary ability of a high| which we look in vain in the pages of 
his laconic Commentaries. 


order. Her biography connects the 

famous incident of the manner in| Special interest attaches to the long- 
which her ancestor crossed the Alps} promised biography of W1iLLIAM THE 
With his having at one time been a} Conqueror which Messrs. Pougher and 
large dealer in Tarragon vinegar} Blower hope to publish in Coronation 


“ie. : ° ° ‘ . . | : . . 
during his sojourn in Spain, but shei week. It is from the pen of Mr. 


( 








Otho Long-i’-th’-Nose, who traces his | 


descent from the great Duke of 
Normanby through Rebecca Fitz Moses, 


the morganatic wife of WILLIAM 
Rurus. Although his Norman sym- 


pathies are natuially pronounced, Mr. 
Long-i’-th’-Nose makes no attempt to 
whitewash his ancestor, yet en- 
deavours to show that, underlying his 
semblance of ruthless force, there was 
a deep vein of almost “sloppy” 
tenderness. 








The Dickens Stamp. 

The popularity of the above move- 
ment has led to the association of 
other pedestrian gestures with the 
names of writers of genius. Thus, the 
following vogues are shortly to be 
established: 

THE Betioc Gripe, 
THe CoReELLI SKIP, 
THe Barr Kexnepvy Hor (two-step), 
AND 
Tre Beasis Bune. 





‘A group of well-known racing men suapped 
at Brooklands. The names from left to right 
are W. H. Bashall, A. Bashall, J. T. Bashall, 
and J. H. Slaughter.” —Motor Cycling. 

We are not over-sensitive about names, 
but, frankly, this looks very bad. 
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——— and my old ’oman likes goin’ out with| It would have been churlish to go on 
THE CELEBBITY, — Still I don’t let it make me|reading my paper. “And how did it 


I cot into a third-class carriage 
about one hundred miles from Town, 
and that is how we met. He was the 
only other occupant of the carriage—a 
nice clean old rustic, with a patriarchal 
beard. I sat down opposite him, and, 
producing a newspaper from my pocket, 
began to read. 

After a time I became aware, sub- 
consciously, that the old fellow was 
perusing the other side of the paper 
which faced him. Soon he 
began to fidget and _ to| 
show signs of some little | 
excitement. I was the first, | 
to speak. I had finished the | 
front page and wished to 
get on to the second, but, ' 
realising that the other 
reader might be in the thick | 
of a very entertaining para- | 
graph, I enquired politely, 
“May 1?” At that he 
cried, ‘“ Accuse me, Sir, 
accuse me, but that’s Me!”’| 
(I give his lingo throughout 
to the best of my recollec- | 
tion, but cannot guarantee | 
its accuracy, for I am not an 
expert in dialects and have 
no memory.) 

** How do you mean ?” 
asked. 

“ Why that, Sir!” and he 
pointed to an advertisement 
of ‘Professor Ball’s Sweet 
Essence of Anti-Kheum.” I 
still looked puzzled, and he 
specified a portrait—a ‘ muz- 
zotint ’’—over a testimonial, 
signed ‘William Rackstreet,” 
entitled “ Cured after Kighty 
Years of Suffering.” “ That’s | 
me!” heeried triumphantly ; | 
“IT am a Celebbity.’ I 
looked at the portrait and 
I looked at the old man. 
The latter might have been 


I 








the rough design for the 
former. I had never quite} ye pina 


realised before that 
“cures” were real people, and might 
be met in the flesh. 

« Yes, that’s very interesting,” I said; 
‘1 see the resemblance.” 

* My old ’oman says I get more like 


these 


every day,” remarked my travelling|afore, an’ that was Feyther’s cousin | 
companion. John. 

“Well, you must persevere,” I} somethink to money to get’s pictur’ in | 
said, and with that I thought the} the papers. 


incident had closed. 
drop. 

“It’s a wonderful fine thing to be a 
Celebbity, Sir,” he continued. “I’m 
the talk of my part o’ the country, and 
that envied. Folks all points at me, 


the gate w 


uplifted, Sir—but it’s a mighty fine 
feelin’ to be a Celebbity—to be in the 
papers along o the Kine and Lord 
CHARLES BEERSFORD and’ARRY LAUDER 
and Sanpow, and the rest o’ the nobs. 
Ah, my old ‘oman thinks summat o’ 
me now, and I don’t geé so much 
naggin’ from ’er as used to. And the 
other women ’s that jealous of ’er cos 
she’s married to a Celebbity! Ah, 
women ’s funny cattle.” 











Scotch Sexton (who has shown old lady over church and followed her to 
‘“WEEL, MA LEDDY, GIN YE FIND | 
| WHEN YE GANG HAME YE’VE LOST YER PURSE, YE’LL MEBBE MIND | COUFE 


ithout getting a tip). 


HAE IT OOT HERE.’ 


all come about?” I asked. 

“Ah, that be along tale, Sir. You 
see I was well known up our way for 
my rheumatiz, even afore this. And 
one day the Genkleman—what was ’is 
name, Sir? I can never memory it.” 

“Professor Ball’s Sweet Essence of 
Anti-Rheum,”’ I said. 

“ Ah, you’re a knowing one; that’s 
it. Well, ’e call when I was out 
}a-work, and ’e give my old woman 
_a bottle for me for to try. 
|And then ’e calls arter- 

wards, and asks if I feels 
| better, and I tells ‘im as 
| maybe I does. It was one 
lo’ my good days it so 
| ‘appened. I didn’t tell ‘im 
'I ’adn’t swallered ’is mix- 
,tur’. You see I don’t never 
take no physics, Sir. I don’t 
‘"old with ’em. I ain’t ‘eld 
with ’em since the show-up 
of Dr. Smith’s Cure-All.” 

“Oh, what was that?” I} 
asked. 

“Why, I used to take 
that reg’lar, Sir, until a 
paper what never printed 
‘is adwertisings showed ‘im 
up. It seems ’e wasn’t really 
no doctor at all, Sir, and ’e 
first brought ’is stuff out as 
a Happetising Sauce for 
whittles, and it didn’t ketch 
on as that, an’ ’e then turns 
it into a ’Air Lotion, but } 
folks complained as it was 
too sticky, an’ then ’e ad- 
wertises it as a Cure-all, and | 
it goes off like ’ot cakes— 
until the paper gives it away. 
The pigs ‘ad the rest o’ 
mine.” 

“ Ah,” I said. 

“ Well, the Genkleman, Sir, 
‘e told me ’is mixtur’ ’ad done 
me a power o’ good, and o’ 
it wasn't for the likes 
|’o me to argufy with an eddi- 
cated genkleman in a ‘igh ‘at. 











| He was over-estimating the interest; An’ ’e was a very knowin’ genkleman. 


iI took in him, but I had to listen. 


{great man, she is. 


But no, the old|T can’t tell you what ’e did to the 
man was not going to let the matter; money, but the word made a noise like | was alive, Sir. 


}a bumble-bee.” 

| “ Kmbezzled,” I suggested. 
“Ah, you ’re a clever un. 

it. 

come by my pictur’ honourable, Sir.” 


|’E seemed to know at wonst | wasn’t a 


“ Yes, my old ’oman’s married to a/|teetotum, and we ups and goes to the 
There ’s only one} King’s ’Ead.’ And then the Genkleman 
of us ever ’ad ’is pictur’ in a paper 


| brings out the letter for me to signify.” 
“ You must have earned the Professor 


"EK was a clurk, and ’e ‘ad to do a good many hundred pounds,” I said. 


“And if | ‘ave, I don't begrudge it 


I’m no scholard, Sir, and |’im, Sir, for ’e was a very nice genkle- 


| man 


. Ah, L often wish my Feyther 
There was two of us, 
James and me, and Feyther always 
called me the stoopid one, yet ’ere’s me 


That was | a Celebbity, and James—oo’s ever ’eard 
And ’e got put away for if; but I’ve | of James, Sir? ‘Ave you ever ‘eard olf 
; | ; 


| James Rackstreet, Sir?” 
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Gutle: snipe. ‘‘OO, PLEASE—WILL YER KUN IN—IHE BLOKE—WOT PINCHED MY Car?!” 
Toliceman. *‘Wuno ts HE!” 
Guttersnipe. ‘*OL DUNNO—BUL YOU CAN 


FICE!’ 








I shook my head. 

The train was slackening, and the 
old man rose—with difficulty. “I gets 
out ’ere,”’ he said. 

The train drew up with a jolt, and 
the old man groaned. “Ah, that 
jerkin’s bad when you're a mass of 
rheumatiz,” he explained as he bade 
me Good Day. 








THE OFFICE PAIN. 
(With renewed apologies to the sprightly para- 
graphist of ** The Daily Chronicle.” ) 
Wuar a strange world it is, to be 
sure! Last week it was quite fine, and 
a day or so later we were buttoning up 





the North Pole. No wonder that the| 
American said that England had no] 
climate, only samples. There is, how- | 
ever, no use in grumbling, and this | 
Writer has always found consolation in| 
the old couplet: 
“Whether it’s cold or whether it's hot, 

You've got to weather it, whether or not.” | 
What, however, he has never rightly | 
understood is how the last “ whether ” 


"AVE YOUNG BILL "ERE AS A CLUE. 











THE BLOKE LEFL£ ‘Is FINGER-PRINTS ON THE KLD's 





should be spelt. Should it be “ whether | paper boy to purchase the latest edition. 


At the} 
Club lunch opinion is divided, but the | 
ablest man there inclines to “ whether,” | 
as in the version above. Asked to/! 
state his reason, he replied, “ Wild| 
wethers wouldn't extract it from me.” 
When you come to think of it the 
great bore about life is dressing. If 
we could rise from our beds in the 
morning, like dogs, all ready for the 
day, and retire as easily, and never 
have the need of a new coat of hair, 
how easy everything would be! At the 
same time it must be admitted that a 
new coat is by no means unknown to 
our canine friends, and at this moment 
the writer's coat is covered with hairs 
from one of his pets. Such a state of 
things naturally did not pass without 
comment at the Club lunch, where, 
after various sarcasms had been dis- 
charged, the whole company joined in 
the hymn, * Dare to be a Spaniel.” 
‘ ‘ 
Descending yesterday from his bus, | 


, this writer was requested by a news-| The All-British Schopenhauer. 





Although totally lacking any military 
distinction, the writer was addressed by 
the boy as ‘ Keptin,"’ and the question 
arises, why does it please a civilian, no 
matter what he is, whether grocer or 
journalist, to have a military title 
conferred upon him? An interesting 
volume could be written upon this 
particular human foible. Referring to 
the matter later in the day at the Club 
lunch,this writer obtained some valua- 
ble suggestions. But it was left for t!ie 
Club lunch wit (as usual) to say the 
best thing. ‘ The reason why we like 
being called ‘ major,’” he said, “is 
that we know ourselves to be so 
minor.” 


K *% ah 


It has often been asked why this 
column (conducted by this writer) is 
called “ The Office Pain.” Noone who 
has ever eaten the Club lunch can fail 


to understand the reason. 








New Titrte ror Lorv HALpANe: 
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COMMEMORATION. 

“Tr this is spring,” said Jeremy— 
“b-r-r-r-r—give me— give me— well, 
give me the matches, anyhow.” 

“Catch,” said Mrs. Jeremy. ‘ And 
tell me the news, if there is any.” 

Jeremy lit his pipe and began to 
explore the paper. 

‘There is amost important announce- 
ment about the Coronation that I caught 
a glimpse of a moment ago,” he said, 
“only it keeps on slipping past me. 
Ah, here it is—in large print. ‘ Book 
your seats for the Coronation now!’ 
What do you think of that?” 

“Oh, Jerry, shall we book three 
seats now?” 

“Two seats,” said Jeremy. 

“ Jeremy!” said his wife indignantly. 
“ Have you forgotten Baby?” 

“TI don’t think Baby wants to go. 
She hasn't said anything to me about 
it.” ‘ 

“You don’t understand her, that’s 
what it is. I told her all about it 
yesterday.” 

“If she could only say ‘ Gee-gee,’” 
said Jeremy, “that would be some- 
thing. I mean it would keep her busy 
while the procession was on. As it 
is——” 

“ She did say ‘Gee-gee’ once.” 

“Not in a competition—only in 
practice. That doesn’t count.” 

“ But think how nice it would be for 
her when she’s grown up to be able to 
say that she remembers seeing GEORGE 
THE Firrn’s Coronation.” 

“She won’t remember it. People 
never remember things that happened 
to them before they were one. That’s 
what makes it so nice to own quite a 
young baby. You don’t have to be so 
careful.” 

“ But of course we should tell her that 
she saw it.” 

“I shall probably tell her that any- 
how. You get the same results at less 
expense. I don’t think you realise, 
dear, how expensive it’s going to be.” 

“T suppose it depends where we see 
it from?” 

“To a certain extent I suppose it 
does. Some places are fairly cheap. 
For instance, here is something for 
forty pounds the day in—oh, well, it 
isn’t actually on the best part of the 
route—in Willesden.” 

“TI don’t think I’ve ever been to 
Willesden,” said Mrs. Jeremy. 

“Then we shall be able to bring off 
the double event in one day— Willesden 
and the Coronation.” 

“T thinkI’d rather be a little nearer, 
dear, if it’s possible.” 

“ Well, what about Brixton? Here's 
a house at Brixton being given away 
in Coronation week for five hundred 








guineas. Within several miles of the 
procession. Can you see three or four 
miles, dear?” 

“T don't know, I’ve never been to 
Brixton.” 

“You don’t seem to have been any- 
where. Youshould travel, darling. Now, 
have you ever heard of Hampstead ? 
For a thousand pounds you can get an 
upper part in Hampstead, from which a 
view of St. Paul’s Cathedral and other 
points along the route can readily be 
obtained.” 

“Tt’s going to cost a lot of money,” 
sighed Mrs. Jeremy. 

“It is indeed. Aren’t you glau now 
that we decided not to take Baby? 
Oh, look here, this is all right! Two 
guineas a week! It’s in—— Oh, that’s 
too far off. We must draw the line at 
Devonshire. Oh, I see, I’ve got on to 
the wrong column. It’s for Easter.” 

“I suppose,” said Mrs. Jeremy, “we 
couldn’t go up for the day and stand 
in the crowd, and get back here the 
same night ?” 

“T don’t know. I’m full of loyalty, 
but six hours in the train and six more 
in the gutter in a broiling sun—or a 
beastly blizzard, or whatever weather 
it is—will strain my loyalty to the 
breaking point. How would Baby 
like to be woken up that night by a 
Republican father?” 

“Then we won't go. We'll celebrate 
it in the country by ourselves.” 

“ Right,” said Jeremy. “And I will 
now take a brisk walk round the gar- 
den and work out something brilliant. 
Loyal but brilliant.” 

He finished his paper, read one 
column over again, and then walked 
thoughtfully out into the garden. In 
spite of the bitter wind he strolled 
down the deserted pergola and stood a 
moment looking at the little stream 
which divided the lawns from the 
cabbages. Then he surveyed the 
herbaceous border with a careful eye, 
nodded his head three times, and came 
back into the house at a brisk trot. 

“ My dear,” he said, bursting enthusi- 
astically into his wife’s room, “I have 
it! Put on all the clothes you’ve got 
and come out with me.” He dashed 
into his dressing-room and dashed out 
again, doing up buttons. “Six of my 
knitted waistcoats are missing,” he 
said. “If I catch a chill it will be be- 
cause I could only find four. Come on.” 

When they got outside, Jeremy 
paused. ‘This is a momentous occa- 
sion,” he said. “I rather think we 
ought to have Baby here. Is it too 
cold for her ?” 

“Much,” said Mrs. Jeremy firmly. 

“Then we'll waive that point. Now 
then, this is my idea. We are agreed, 
are we not, that we ought to celebrate 


KinG GEorGeE’s coronation in a loyal 
and lasting manner?” 

“We are.” 

“Very well. Then this is how we'll 
do it. You see this silly pergola, with 
its ugly wooden posts and grass walk 
leading to nowhere? We'll pull it 
down and replace it with nice stone 
pillars and gravel. How does that 
strike you?” 

“ Beautiful, dear.” 

“* Beautiful’ is the word. Then this 
bridge over the stream. It’s nothing 
but an old log. Now what do you say 
to a nice stone bridge into the kitchen 
garden?” 

“That would be rather sweet.” 

“You see, what I feel is that, as 
things are, a person approaching from 
the cabbages might easily miss the sun- 
dial at the top of the herbaceous 
border simply because he didn’t know 
it was there. Even if he did know 
and wanted to get to it he might fall 
off the bridge into the stream on his 
way. Now if we have this strong 
stone bridge first, then the broad gravel 
walk, and then turn the herbaceous 
border into a macadam road, why then 
nobody would have any excuse for not 
getting to the end of it.” 

‘ All the same the sun-dial is rather 
pretty.” 

“ Yes,” said Jeremy; “I feel that 
that is the weak part of the scheme. 
Perhaps we’d better have an iron 
summer-house there instead.” 

When the great Coronation scheme 
had been thoroughly explained to her 
and they were before the fire again, 
Mrs. Jeremy said, looking up from the 
paper : 

“ You were being sarcastic just now, 
weren’t you, dear?” 

“Yes,” said Jeremy, “ but I shall be 
all right after lunch.” 

“Well, but what is your idea of a 
beautiful Epwarp Memorial?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Jeremy. 
“T think I should re-turf the Mall and 
pull down Buckingham Palace.” 

A. A. M. 





The Way to Promotion. 

From a poster outside the London 

Scottish Headquarters :— 
‘‘A REGIMENTAL WHIsT DRIVE 

Under the patronage of the Commanding Officer 

(Promoted by the Sergeants of the Battalion).” 
It’s well to keep in with the sergeants, 
if you’re an ambitious officer. 





“Even more strange, however, is that he 
writes from the top to the bottom of the paper 
instead of from right to left, as most people do.” 

Weekly Dispatch. 
We too must be very peculiar—for 





that’s just what we do. 
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DERRING-DO. 

As it is I havea bad cold in the head 
and it might have been much worse. 
Also I feel that I cannot now marry 
Diana. For that however I care little; 
she has no nice feelings and would 
make but an indifferent wife. 

It was a few days ago that I went a 
solitary walk upon the ; sands. The sea 
was rough and there were few people 
about. It is a little difficult to explain 
what I was doing. My readers will 
think it was a somewhat childish pro- 
ceeding. The fact was, I was amusing 
myself by approaching to the very jaws 
of a wave and, when it broke, en- 
deavouring to escape it. The practice 
requires no little skill and dexterity 
and is moreover attended by some 
considerable personal risk ; but that is, 
of course, an element in all true sport 
and makes us Englishmen what we 
are. 

So absorbed was I in this occupation 
that in the very midst of a critical 
retreat I had the most hairbreadth 
escape from being run over and killed 
by Diana, who came prancing up on a 
beastly horse. I uncovered and asked 
her with biting sarcasm whether she 
had bought the sea-shore. 

Being at a loss for a telling repartee 
she panted and made a great show of 
being out of breath. ‘Glorious! 
glorious!”’ she shouted at last, brush- 
ing the golden hair out of her eyes. 
“James, why do you never come and 
ride with me?” 

I said that my stud of horses was 
wintering in the South of France. 

“You can hire one,” she replied; 
‘| “but I believe you ’re afraid.” 

I confess that I had no leaning 
towards equestrianism, but her sug- 
gestion put me on my mettle. “I’m 
not,” I said; “I’m as brave as two 
lions.” 

So we arranged a, ride for the follow- 
ing morning, ‘and she scampered off, 
aoening me with sand from head to 
oot. 

The next day accordingly found me 
at the livery stables with a riding-crop 
under my arm. I spoke to the seedy 
individual in charge. ‘I want a small 
tame horse,” I said. 

“To, Sir,” quoth he, and thereupon 
presented me with an enormous animal, 
which moveover had a roving eye that 
was exceedingly distasteful. I never 
realized before how large horses are. 

“Can you ride, Sir?” he asked 
impertinently. 

“Can I ride!” As a matter of fact 
I did not know, as it was my first 
experiment, though I work a car rather 
decently. However I had seen people 
mount, and grasping a bunch of its 
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THE UNDEFEATED SALESMAN. 


‘‘THaT STONE, SIR, WAS THE EYE OF AN IDOL,” 


‘WHERE'S THE IDOL?” 


‘*RETURNED, SIR, TO THE HEATHENS TO PREVENT COMPLICATIONS.” 








hair in my left hand I vaulted lightly 
into the stirrup. The ostler then put 
in some assistance and I presently 
arrived upon its back. 

“ Where ’s the brake?” I asked. 

He gave me a sinister grin. 

“’Orses don’t ‘ave no brikes,” he said. 

A feeling of disquiet came upon me, 
but as I went gently down the High 
Street on the first speed I gained con- 
fidence. 

“People talk a lot of rot about 
learning to ride,” I thought. 

At the next moment a tram passed 
and the brute got automatically into 
its second gear. With great prompt- 
ness I pulled the reins and it stopped 





dead and sneezed so violently that I 
all but slid down its neck. 

For some time we remained station- 
ary and then a bystander very kindly 
started it again for me. 

After that I soon found that I had 
the beast well under control, and took 
several corners in good style. 

On reaching the “ Laurels,” Diana’s 
abode, I wasinaquandary. It seemed 
impossible to dismount, but how else 
could I ring the bell ? Fortunately they 
have no silly front-door steps, and after 
some skilful mancuvring I managed 
to ring it with my foot. As soon as 
the door opened my horse made a 
foolish attempt to enter the vestibule 
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Ribald Spectator (to energetic Territorial busily flag-wagging). 








Time —Early Spring. Weather—Wintry. 


** FANNIN’ 


YERSELF, Cav.ixnc?” 








or lobby. The trim maid retreated in 
alarm. With great presence of mind I 
grasped some ivy that grew upon the 
wall. 

At that moment Diana opened a 
window above me. 

“Leave your horse outside, James ; 
surely you know it isn’t etiquette——”’ 

‘I did not intend the horse to enter,” 
I protested. “I trust sincerely it is 
not eating the umbrellas. It is almost | 





over the side as one man to look at us. | 
My only anxiety was lest my horse} 
should sneeze again. 

However, when we reached the sea- 
shore, another difficulty beset me. 

Diana suggested that we should 
gallop. 

“Gallop,” I said. ‘ Yes—perhaps. 
The only thing is, I don’t think my 
horse does that.” 

“ Then I should beat him till he does,” 


beyond my power to control its actions, | she answered helpfully. 


for it is very wild. I fear I 
abandon it and climb into the i ivy. 
However, 


out of its own accord. 


must | 


| stand; 


Diana was tactless enough to suggest | 


again that I should dismount. 
“TI cannot descend,” I said. “ It 


would leap from my hands if I did and | know, 


speedily be lost in the woods. 
horse of the most deplorable character.” 


Somehow I felt ‘opposed to this course. | 


“Do you know,” I said, “I think} 


at this point the horse| kindness is the better treatment. If; 
suddenly tired of the interior and backed | you 


a horse it doesn’t under-| 

it only resents it.” 

“ Well, let's try,” she said, and, lean- | 

ing over, she gave it an enormous bang. | 
What exactly happened I don’t 

but the sands whizzed round; 


beat 


It is a) me, the sky appeared to vanish into} 


the sea, and the next moment I was in| 


Diana's steed was shortly brought | the middle of a large wave. | 


round from the stables, and, after! 
putting her arms about its neck and 
kissing its ear, she was mounted by a 
groom, and we set forth. 

For a time all went well. 
along beside her at a gentle pace and 


When I sat up I “found myself drift- | 


/ing about in the surf, while Diana was 


I rode | 


told her how frightfully pretty she was | 


and how her horse matched her hair. 


rode through the town. 


that the peopie on the tram-cars leant! 


on the shore, lying upon her . 
neck and shouting with Jaughter. 


I arr" aes been willing to iiniies 
the girl for her senseless joke had “she 


/not subsequently made me a present 
We were a striking couple as we} 


Small wonder | 


of a bucket and spade. In the cir-, 
cumstances I feel that the only possible | 
course is to stand on my dignity. \ 


| league for the al olit:on of the Lords’ Veto, is 
| Said to have issued a circular previous to the 


| the King’ 


LOYALTY UP-TO-DATE. 


(Mr. WattEr Isaac, an official of a mysterious 


| opening of Parliament, calling uy on the people 
to ‘ne the streets as His Majesty went by; and 
| by adding to their loyal shouts cf **God save 
vociferations of ‘‘and down with the 
Lords,” show that this time the Government 
|meant business. If the gentleman proposes 
similarly to improve the shining hour at 
| Coronation- time, the following ame snded version 

of the National Anthem may be just the thing 
he wants. ] 


Gop save our gracious Kixe, 
And above everything 
Down with the Lords! 
Prosper the Government, 
Steel them lest they relent, 
Oh! let their bows be kent, 
Guide their good swords. 


Long live our CHANCELLOR, 
May he hold office for 
Ages untold. 
Long may his righteous hand 
Govern (and tax) our land, 
Gathering kudos and 
Publican gold. 


Down with the Veto crew, 
And with Protection too; 
Crush the vile thing! 

Hasten the glorious day 

Of single chamber sway— 

Oh, yes! and, by the way, | 
God save the Kina. 
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| QUID PRO QUO. 


| Mr. Joun Repmonp. “SUPPOSE I MUST PATRONISE THIS ESTABLISHMENT. I SHALL 
| WANT THE COMPLIMENT RETURNED NEXT YEAR WHEN I START MY ALL-REDMOND 
| SHOW.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF Tory, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday March 27. 
—Curious how sudden impulse unex- 
pectedly seizes a man, embarking him 
on enterprise which when he rose in 
the morning was far from his mind. 
Here’s Ainsworth, for example, one of 
best groomed men in the House, has 
decorated it these eight years and not dis- 
turbed its serenity by making a single 
speech. With characteristic originality 
when he broke the spell he chose 
unauthorised opportunity. Generally 
understood that there exists ancient or- 
dinance forbidding making of speeches 
at Question time. Nothing easier, few 
proceedings more frequent, than eva- 
sion of this rule. If in course of Ques- 
tion hour a Member rose and, address- 
ing the MrntsTER, remarked, ‘‘I should 
like to inform the right honourable gen- 
tleman that two and two make four,” 
there would be angry shout of ‘Order! 
Order!” SPEAKER would interfere, and 
the rule-breaker would have to resume 
his seat. But if he put his great thought 
into interrogative form, thus: ‘Is the 
right honourable gentleman aware that 
two and two make four?” he would 
be perfectly in order. The Minister 
would reply at greater or less length; 
other Members below and above the 
Gangway would nip in with supple- 
mentary questions; and the SPEAKER 
would benevolently preside over regular 
debate. 

ArnswortH, by this time quite an 
elderly young Member, well aware of 
this regulation. Observed it throughout 
the greater part of his speech. In fact, 
it was somewhat inartistic deference 
to formula that led to his downfall. 

Occasion of this memorable address 
appropriate in its noteworthiness. 
Captain Warine asked SecreTARY TO 
Treasury ‘“ whether he is aware that 
the method of assessing licence duty 
on the basis of alcoholic trade done has 
the approval of the licensed trade in 
Scotland as the fairest way of raising 
the money required; and whether, in 
view of the fact that the licensing law 
in Scotland has always differed from 
that which obtains in England, he will 
consider the advisability of adopting 
a different system of assessment in the 
present case ?”’ 

Hosuouse, Martha of the Treasury 
Bench, troubled about many things, 
made due answer. From midway 
along the Front Bench below Gang- 
way on Ministerial side rose the good 
grey head of the Member for Argyll- 
Shire. But Warrna’s conundrum had 
excited emulation in several parts of 
the House. When others jumped up 
| Atnsworra, pink of courtesy, always 








ready to efface himself, dropped back 
in his seat. Debate carried a little 
further he rose again, and this time 
caught the SpEAKER’s eye. 

Began his address very well, intro- 
ducing it with the consecrated formula : 
“Ts the honourable gentleman aware 
that, ?” Went on with his Secondly 
and Thirdly safeguarded by similar de- 
vice. There was some murmuring at his 
Fourthly; had he not been so absorbed 
in the profundity of problem set forth 
in original question he would have noted 
ominous rustling in SPEAKER’s Chair. 

Where he made mistake was in 
reiterating the phrase ‘‘ Also whether ”’ 
when introducing fresh section of the 
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NIPPED IN THE BUD—AS IT WERE! 
The maiden-speech of the Member for Argyll- 
shire entirely ruined by the unfeeling interven- 
tion of the SPEAKER ! 

(Mr. J. S. Ainsworth.) 


speech. If he had varied it on turning 
to his fifth point, all might have been 
well. When once more it resounded 
the Speaker was on his legs with 
stern cry of “Order! Order!” Arns- 
WoRTH dropped back in his seat with 
suddenness that recalled action of the 
American gentleman, whose name I 
for the moment forget, who in the 
course of animated conversation received 
in the abdomen a chunk of red sand- 
stone. 

Regarded as a maiden speech it was 
full of promise, which the House will 
look forward with interest to see 
fulfilled on some not far distant 
occasion, 





Business done. — PREMIER moved 
Resolution authorising use of guillotine 
with view to completing Budget 
business before close of financial year. 
Under its provisions Report stage to be 
accomplished on Wednesday; Third 
Reading taken forthwith. Opposition 
bitterly complain that allotted time is 
insufficient. Accordingly they make 
denunciatory speeches which, com- 
mencing at a quarter to four, conclude 
at sound of dinner-bell ringing at eight 
o’clock, Having thus occupied more 
than four hours lamenting inadequacy 
of time for dealing with important 
subject, House emptied, something like 
scoreof Members remaining to deal with 
Bill in Committee. Progress reported 
at 2.27 a.m. 

Twesday.—At a moment when union 
of hearts between Irish Nationalists 
and Liberals seems on verge of con- 
summation unhappy incident arises 
that threatens to undo labour of many 
months. From question addressed to 
PosTMASTER-GENERAL by Mr. CRUMLEY 
it appears that on the 17th inst., being 
St. Patrick’s Day, a tyrannous post- 
master, hireling of Saxon Government, 
ordered a telegraph messenger boy to 
remove a bunch of shamrock from his 
cap. When not engaged in direction 
of Imperial affairs at Westminster, the 
Member for South Fermanagh carries 
on the business of a butcher in Ennis- 
killen, the ancient and renowned city, 
scene of this alleged outrage. Pretty 
to see, as Mr. Pepys was wont to 
observe, how, when sternly addressing 
the hapless PostMasTER-GENERAL, Mr. 
CruMLEY’s hands moved with almost 
imperceptible gesture as if he were 
sharpening a knife on a steel. 

Had already privily engaged Posrt- 
MASTER-GENERAL’S attention on subject. 
What he now desired to know was 
whether the Minister “has yet com- 
pleted his enquiries into the matter; 
whether he found the allegation to be 
true; and if so” (observe the variety of 
interrogation in contrast with Arns- 
WORTH’S slavish, fatal adherence to his 
“also whether ’’) “ how has he dealt or 
proposes to deal with the postmaster 
who so far exceeded his duty ?” 

The Inrant SAMUEL met with plain 
unvarnished tale this damaging charge, 
which has shaken South Fermanagh to 
its centre and threatens, as hinted, to 
break up the entente cordiale between the 
Irish Members and Downing Street. The 
boy, it appeared, had, in excess of pat- 
riotic zeal presented himself at the post 
office all on St. Patrick’s morning not 
only with a sprig of shamrock in his 
button-hole but with a generous wreath 
twined about his cap. The postmaster 
felt the line must be drawn somewhere. 
Raised no objection to the buttonhole. 
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‘*Naroteon B,” sadly passes the House of Commons en route for the Lords, 


(Viscount HALDANE.) 








But, really, before the boy went forth 
to convey a sixpenny telegram the 
wreath must be discarded. This was 
done, and before night fell Enniskillen 
was on the verge of rebellion. 

PosTMASTER-GENERAL's explanation | 
received in silence in Nationalist camp. | 
Not certain we have heard last of 
matter, or of its possible influence on | 
fortunes of Ministers. 

Business done.—Budget Bill through 
Committee. 

House of Lords, Thursday.—‘ So 
your friend Napo.tron B. Haupane has 
gone to Elba, eh?" said the MemBer 


ror Sark. “ Perhaps it would be more | 
exact to say to St. Helena, for he can | 


never come back again.” 

Sark here lacks something of his habi- 
tual accuracy. Removals of the other 
NAPoLeon B. were compulsory, conse- 
quent upon failure. HALDANE’s peerage 


is amark of special favour, reward of 
supreme success. Its price is placed 
above rubies by the universal acclaim 
hailing announcement. Liberals, Con- 
servatives, Nationalists, Labour Mem- 
bers, whatever we be, we are each all 
one in our homage to the new Viscount’s 
capacity. 

In the Commons 


gratification is 


| modified by reflection that we shall no 


more be sunned by his presence on 
|Treasury Bench, nor hear again his 
| lucid, if occasionally lengthy, exposition 
of the art of making an Army, Terri- 
torial or otherwise. 

Outside the range of one or two 
families, aristocratic and commercial, 
advancement in House of Commons 
is exclusively due to sheer merit. 
_Thus Haupane won his way, at first 
‘slowly, his pace quickening when once 
he got into stride. Remember how, 





little more than a score years ago, 
his rising from bench behind that on 
which Mr. G. ar his colleagues sat 
had effect of dinner-bell. Members 
streamed out with confident assurance 
that if they returned any time within 
an hour they would not lose opportu- 
nity of bearing something of what the 
Member for Haddingtonshire had tosay. 

His first marked success was dis- 
played in the eas. and swiftness with 
which he carried through some useful 
Bills. In the late Eighties Mr. Biaaar 
was in full career as an Obstruc'ionist. 
His shrill “I 'bject” rang out when- 
ever a Member, official or private, 
sought to make progress with a 
Bill after midnight. Hatpane had 
much at heart a measure he with 
characteristic brevity named “The 
Land Purchase, Registration, and 
Searches Bill.” Midnight had struck, 
and in accordance with Standing Order 
then in yogue no opposed business 
might be taken. With a pair of spec- 
tacles adding last touch of benevo- 
lence to his countenance, with pencil 
in right hand, copy of the Orders 
firmly grasped in his left, Mr. Bieaar 
sat on guard in his familiar place below 
Gangway. He had only to utter his 
magic formula and HaLpane and his 
Registration Bill would lose their oppor- 
tunity. To the amazement of the 
House, he said never a word, and the 
Bill passed through Committee. 

Whether Hatpane had _privily 
suborned him and by what process are 
secrets the new Viscount has carried 
to the House of Lords. 

Still young as statesmen are rated, 
Lord HaLpane may have fresh triumphs 
in store. His renown will last, broadly 
based on his services to the Army 
which equal, if they do not exceed, 
those associated with the name of 
CaRrDWELL. 

Business Done.—Viscount HaLpaNe 
takes the oath and his seat. 





*‘Huntinc Party.—On the 13th inst., a 
rabbit hunting party consisting Mr. Hineno, 
Mr. Shimizudani, Chamberlains, and other 
officials in the Household Department, proceeded 
to the Imperial hunting reserve at Narashino, 
Chiba prefecture. Taking local hunters as guides, 
the party at once commenced hunting with nets, 
catching 10 rabbits during the day. In the 
course of hunting, an old fox suddenly appeared 
and was killed with a stick by Mr. Shimizudani, 
while Mr. Harada who separated from the party 
shot 8 pigeons in the adjacent woods.” —Japan 
Times. 

A nice mixed bag. 
brave hearts. 


And so home to tea, 


‘Reuter wires from Teheran that two Eng- 
lishmen, Messrs, Kay and Haycock, travelling 
in the direction of Teheran, have been robbed of 
everything north of Ispahan.””— Times of India. 
Let's hope that some of the south of 





Ispahan remains intact. 
I 
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, AN AWFUL CONTI 
‘WHAT ARE YOU GIRLS DOING ?” 


“SETTLING OUR COSTUMES FOR THE SHAKSPEARE BaLt, MoTHER.” 


“TAKE MY ADVICE AND WAIT. THEY MAY DIG UP SOMETHING AT ANY MOMENT TO 
AND THEN WHERE WOULD YOUR ROSALIND AND CELIA BE?” 
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THERE NEVER WAS SUCH A PERSON, 








Who wipes his feet upon the mat 
Before he saunters round the flat, 
To some foul oaf with mud on his 
goloshes, 


| DUTY AMONG THIEVES. 
| ANoTHER ARGUMENT FOR A TARIFF. 
| [Even the poor British burglar was not allowed 
| to carry on his trade without competition from 
| abroad.” —Recent specch, received with laughter. | 
Wnuo'll buy a jemmy? who would like 
| An outfit with a good connection, 
Complete with lantern, file and tyke ? 
I and my mates are out on sirike ; 
We want a métier where there ‘s more 
protection. 


| Let ’s have it down in white and black, 
| A Duty on our burgling neighbour. 
While there are British cribs to crack 
And British thieves retain the knack, 
Let’s have them cracked by honest 
British labour ! 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 


THE HONOUR OF THE NAVY. 
Mr. Puncu, 

S1r,—As an Imperialist I feel that I 
am almost entitled to encroach upon 
your valuable space and appeal through 
you to the Naval Authorities, begging 
them to mark this “year of years,” 
as The Daily Mail so aptly puts it, by 
some alteration in the dress or equip- 
ment of the Navy. 

Why should the Army alone have 
fresh buttons and braids and caps, etc., 
every other month, and the Navy re- 
main completely neglected in statu quo? 


What profit now to crouch and crawl, 
Risking the most acute lumbago ? 
| It’s ten to one that, after all, 
| You come in time to see the haul 
| Being transplanted by a nasty Dago. | 
| But there it is. If English folk 
| Condemn the methods we have hit on, 
Would rather have their houses broke 
| By some dishonest foreign bloke 
Than see it managed by a healthy 
Briton, 
Allright. But if it isn’t that; 
{| If you prefer a man who washes, 





Only to-day I see in my morning 
paper that Infantry officers in future 
are to exchange the plain red sash 
|for a handsome cummerbund of gold 
land red (price, £5 15s. Od. spot cash, 
_to £7 7s. Od. credit). 
| What, I ask, has been done for the 
| Navy? Absolutely nothing! The last 
honour conferred upon the Senior Ser- 
| Vice was after the death of NELson, 
| when the men were given a black sash 
‘and three white lines on their collar to 
| denote his three great victories. Surely 
the introduction of the Torpedo might 
have suggested an alteration in the 
cocked hat, whilst the launching of the 
Super-Dreadnought would have been 
an excellent opportunity for a further 
row of gold lace all round. 

lam, 
Yours obediently, 
‘* DISINTERESTED.” 

(From Messrs. Heave and Hitch, 
Naval Outfitters. Card enclosed not 
necessarily for publication but as a 
guarantee of gocd faith.) 

















| 
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THE RECOGNITION. 


I nave not always lived in the 
country. Once upon a time I lived in 
London. When [| lived in London I 
had many friends. Sometimes I re- 
member them. Sometimes they remem- 
ber me, 

It was not really afog. My train 
had only attained that exact degree of 
lateness which betokens a fog for the 
following day. The Strand was hazy; 
the air was raw. I walked quickly. 

“ Hullo!” cried a voice at my elbow. 
«“ Hullo!” 

I stopped and glanced back. He 
came forward and held out his hand. 
I took it. 


“By Jove,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Fancy 


meeting you again here! The very 
last man I expected to see! Talking 


about you to the wife only yesterday ! 
Know I’m married, don’t you?” 

“No,” I replied quite truthfully, “I 
didn't.” 

“Well, how are you?” he con- 
tinued. “ How do you like the country ? 
‘Pon my soul, you haven’t changed a 
bit! Seen any of the boys lately ?” 

“What boys? Whose boys?” I 
asked, hoping for a clue to his identity. 

“Why, all the old crowd. Why 
didn’t you les me know? We'd have 
had a rave old time.” 

His face seemed dimly familiar to 
me, I had met him somewhere 
before. 

“[’m awfully sorry,” I said. “TI 
know you, of course, but I’m hanged 
if [ean think what your name is for 
the moment.” 

Ife stepped back a pace and looked 
at me in pained reproof. “ Well,” 
he exclaimed, “I never thought you 
would forget me! If I’d been asked 

oh, well——!” 

“ What 7s your name?” 

“T shan’t tell you,” he replied 
shortly. “Ifyou can’t remember me 
1'm not going to help you.” 

‘Well, then, where did we meet ? 
Tell me that.” 

“ Warwickshire. 
me now?” 

Yes—I remembered him then, per- 
fectly. 

“Great Scott!” Ieried. ‘ Of course 
Ido! It’s years since we met!” 

‘¢ Time does move,"’ he assented. 

“Jt’s Captain Brimmacombe, isn’t 
it?” 

“That’s me,” he replied, drawing 
himself up. “I thought you'd remem- 
ber me all right.” 

“Of course you were in pink last 


Do you remember 





time.” 
“Pink what?” he 
then added hastily, 


inquired—and 
“Oh, yes, of 


| course I was!” 





“Out with the Tamworth beagles, 
eh? Two stags that day, wasn’t it?” 

“And nearly another,” amended 
Brimmacombe, “ Very nearly another.” 

“Only it got to earth and we'd 
no ferrets, so we rode back from the 
meet and had a snipe drive at Lord 
Blackacre’s.” 

“That's it,” cried Brimmacombe. 
* Lord—how it all comes back to one. 
There weren’t many huntsmen could 
touch us that day! Not much!” 

“Done much hunting lately?” I 
inquired. 

He shook his head mournfully. 
“My days with the dogs are over,” he 
replied. “I was thrown cf my horse 
and had to very reluctantly give it up.” 

“Split your infinitive, didn’t you?” 

“T did. Hospital for six weeks, and 
had to leave the Army.” 

““ What regiment was it?” 

“ Ugh!” he shuddered, “ it’s cold out 
here. Come in and have a drink. 
Just one. I never have more than one 
in the middle of the day. Must have 
something to warm one in this weather. 
Ugh!” 

I learned a great deal about British 
sport during that one drink—and a 
great deal that was new concerning 
crack cavalry regiments. 

“Shall we do as they do on board 
ship?” inquired Brimmacombe when 
our glasses were empty. “Just the 
one drink and toss who pays for it?” 
He produced a handful of silver coins 
and counted them, turning one or two 
over in the process. “Seven. That's 
right. You call.” 

He turned his hand, palm down- 
wards, over the coins. “Shall we have 
a bob on it, too? Just for luck.” 

“Why not half-a-sovereign?” I 
suggested. 

“Done,” he shouted. “You call, 
that's fair enough, eh? You call.” 

My eye fell on the glass door of the 
bar-room. I stared in amazement. 
“ By Jove!” I cried, “there 7s Lord 
Blackacre! I’ll bring him in!” 

The day was raw and I walked 
quickly. 1 don’t know Warwickshire ; 
| don’t know anyone of the name of 
Brimmacombe; I don’t know Lord 
Blackacre. I know that I had only 
met this old friend once before. That 
was three years ago at the same spot, 
and I lost the toss. I know that, 
on the present occasion, when [I left 
him, three of the coins beneath his 
palm lay with their heads uppermost, 
and three with their tails on top. I 
don’t know how long the seventh one 
stood on its edge between his fingers. 
I don’t know what he said when he 
paid for the drinks. 

But I do know that we shall never 
meet again. 





DOUBLE-FACED DEVOTION. 


HE was a poet of the minor kind, 
He felt the thrill of springtime stir 
his blood, 
The country called him, though his 
polished mind 
Abominated mud. 
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He took a cab(the Tube his temper tric | 
Electric manners were a thought tou | 
brisk), | 
And fared to a suburban country-side 
To see the lambkins frisk, 
With tasselled tails that flicked at every 
bound, , 
With juvenile and fascinating “baas,” | 
With arching backs they bucked, and 
romped around | 
Their undisturbed Mammas. 


{ 
And, as the fleeces frolicked with a will, | 
Through their spectator’s inmost ' 
bosom swept 
A gush of sympathetic joy, until 
He very nearly wept ; 


And, filled vicariously with vernal youth, 
Returned, to render as a poet can 

In dithyrambic verse the artless truth 
That lambkins teach to man. 


Nor could they tempt him from his 
proof-strewn den 
To take his tea or snatch a moment's 
rest 
Until on foolscap, with a fountain pen, 
He'd got it ott his chest. 


When, later, pale but satisfied, he dined, 
His words, curt and compendious, 
were these 
(They show the poet’s latitude of mind), 
“The mint-sauce, if you please.” 





Great Thoughts. 


‘*The leck-out of cotton operatives, following 
on the partial strike of the workers, has come 
to an end through the meditation of the chair- 
man of the District Council.” —7iimes of India. 


He seems to have had a strong thinking 
part, something like Lord Burleigh's. 


**Mi.ter E. sat biting a pen with his census 

paper before him. ‘ What is your age, Mrs. E. ?’ 
‘34 years.’ ‘I should not have believed it. Do 
you know that the united ages of yourself and 
me equals exactly the united ages of our two 
children, and that the united ages of myself 
and the younger child is the same as that of 
yours and the elder childs? Altogether our 
ages amount to 96 yeas’ Can any reader 
g.ve the age of each ot the fur members of the 
family ?”—From “* Yes or No.” 
Yes, wecan. Mr. E., if the above is 
to be believed, is 14, and his younger 
child is 34, the elder child being only 
14, But if he starts filling in his 
census paper like that he'll get him- 
self into trouble. 








——<$—$———— 
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AN ERROR IN DIET. 


| GWENDOLEN, it appears, is extremely 
annoyed with me: but, sorry as I am, 
the mistake, I maintain, was just one 
of those which might have been made 
by anybody. There was no doubt that 
her rabbit was getting monstrously fat 
(when it was first given to her on her 
' ninth birthday it was I who suggested 
icalling it Bernard, on account of its 
| vegetarian diet ; but as time went on it 
became clear that Gilbert would have 
been a more appropriate name). Any- 
how, she seems to regard me as a kind 
of godfather to it, and in some way | 
responsible for its behaviour. We had | 
just seen it consume something like its | 
own weight in lettuce and cabbage! 
leaves, with an occasional monkey-nut | 
thrown in to vary the monotony, and 
it still seemed ravenously nungry. Its! 
eyes were glassy Lut determined. 

“What it wants,” 1 said at last, | 
iis some exercise; what can you| 
expect when it’s cooped up like that ?| 
You ought to take it out on a lead every | 
morning.” 

“ But then some big dog might get} 
, it,” she objected. | 
|} “It would have to be a very big} 
; one,’ Isaid. ‘“ Besides, I don’t suppose | 
any dog would take it for a rabbit 
at all: with those lop ears and that 
waist measurement it would probably 
be mistaken for one of the pigmy| 
elephants that explorers see in Africa. 
a way, how long have you had 

“A year and a half,”,.she told me, 
“and when it came it was only a teeny 
—just so high. And Nurse says they 
live eight years,” she added rather 
solemnly. 

“In that casg,” I said, “ by the time 
you ’re seventeen it will have eaten 
you out of house and home. You will 
have to have a new stable built for it. 
Still, it might have been worse, you 
know. Suppose it had been a tortoise: 
they live for a thousand years, and at | 
that rate of growth, if the present | from 
Government were still in, just think of | 
the land-taxes your descendants would 
have to pay.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
| about,” said Gwendolen. 

“No,” I said, “ I suppose not. By 
Jove, though, I have it : the very thing.” 

















‘*How po you LIKE THE Vicar?” 
‘*NoT AT ALL; HE ’s so FAT—AND IN LENT, TOO!” 














Marjorie (she is Gwendolen’s' restorer, which (in common with the 
sister and about thvee years older). crowned heads of Europe) I have been 
“TI am writing,” she said, “ because| taking lately. Well, well. Bernard is | 
Gwendolen is too angry. We gave evidently one of those who have great- | 
Bernard that stuff you sent, and he is; ness thrust upon them. I have not 
worse than ever. We have to feed him dared to ask for any more reports of | 
all day long, and he is grown about ,him—there is only too much fear that 
two inches all round. Nurse says he the next may be the last, and possibly 








On my way home I bought a bottle of 
| “ Makelene,” that infallible remedy for 
reducing the fiesh which forms (if one 
may judge from the advertisements) 
almost the sole topic of conversation 
on golf-courses and skating-rinks and 
even at receptions and balls. I judged 
that it would meet Bernard’s case 
exactly. 

About three weeks later I had a letter 


_—_— 








couldn’t eat more if he was a Christian, , a very loud one. 
and he will probably die of epiplexy.” | 
This was very puzzling. Could those 
advertisements have lied? And then| ‘The spelling of the designation of the a 
ay ‘Yor swe vey me. |. Pioneers, the Kelat-I-Ghilzai, Regiment, shal 
ead pov aagen of horror swept over se «, | be the 12th Pioneers, the Kelat-I-Ghitzai Regi- 
went into my bedroom and found it 
was only too true. The “ Makelene” | fied in Army Department Notification No. 1079, 
was still there. I had accidentally | dated the 30th Dee-mber, 1910, for the honorary 
sent Bernard a bottle of ‘“ Robusto,” | distinction Kelat-I-Ghilzai."— The Pionver, 
the great nerve-tonic and appetite-;, What was the trouble? 








ment, to accord with the form of spelling noti- 
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attractions not too obvious, but sup-jone another’s arms. They succeed ; 
AT THE PLAY. posed to be of an intellectual order,|and the Dean, threatening to embody 
seeks diversion in the pursuit of his}in his morrow’s sermon a treatise on 
I nore Mr. Bernarp SHAw will | opposite, a young barbarian by whom | conjugal perfidy drawn from his per- 


* Tapy Patricia.” 


snatch a little leisure from his arduous | her best lyrical utterances arg character- | sonal observations, brings the maryied 
compositions to go to the Haymarket ised as “corking.” The fact that she|couple to their knees. In the Deanery 
Theatre and see this delightful comedy |is at pains to keep this affair secret}garden, an unusually picturesque 
of mock-sentiment. He will there find from a husband of whose devotion she|frame for a confessional, each is 
howthe thing should bedone. Paradox,' is confident, seems to her mind to| admitted to a knowledge of the other's 
but without too crude an insistence| sanctify the intrigue, which for the/indiscretion, and the play ends with 
upon this ancient device ; ridicule, but rest is sufficiently innocent. The hus-j}the promise of a reluctant reunion on 
never in the wrong place, nor offensive | band, in turn, seeks distraction in the the old intellectual basis. 

to possible prejudices; freedom from) pursuit of her opposite—a sporting} Mrs. Patrick CaMPBELL was ador- 
long-winded homilies on extraneous flapper, indifferently responsive. He|able as Lady Patricia and spoke every 




















CHANGING PARTNERS. 
Michael Cosway Clare Lesley Bill O Farrel Lady Patricia Cosway 
(Mr. Arruun WonrtTNER). (Miss ATHENE SEyter). (Mr. Cuartes Maups), (Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL). 








. . . . ! . . 
themes and from intrusion of the|too is greatly concerned to avoid | word of her part as if she really enjoyed 


author's own personality; humour,| wounding the susceptibilities of a | it. It is no detraction from the merit 
and everything else, kept under| partnerof whose whole-hearted fidelity of Mr. Rupotrn Bester’s exquisitely 
restraint and in the service of the main| he is equally assured. humorous dialogue to say that her per- 
design—add to these virtues, positive! However, in course of time Nature sonality was necessary to his triumph. 
or negative, a very fresh and original| has her way; youth turns to youth, the | Her recitation of jewelled verse in 
setting, and you have in Lady| young barbarian to the flapper, and|the presence of an embarrassed foot- 
Patricia a model for the makers of} both set themselves to elude the|man was a thing to be remembered 
light comedy. ‘attentions of their senior admirers. always. Mr. Ertc Lewis as the Dean 
It had its defects, but they were Pursuers and pursued, they follow and|was superbly in his element; and 
almost unavoidable. A certain me- fly across the stage, in a veritable|Miss Rosmva Fruirrr played up to 
chanical repetition of situations was| Midsummer Night's Dream of cross-|him in the brusque business-like way 
necessary to a scheme made up of! purposes. Meanwhile there is much|that one associates with the work of 
parallels. But these echoes were of espionage on the part of a Reverend | this sound and virile artist. 
the very essence of the irony of things. ; Dean (father of the boy) anda chatelaine| Mr. ArtHur Wontyer, as the hus- 
} Lady Patricia, who has married! (mother of the girl), who work hard, in| band, seeme] a little outclassed, and 
Michael Cosway on the strength of collusion, to throw the young pair into| Mr. Cartes Mavoe, as the boy, was 
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First Boy (watching digging operations). 
y g aigging oO} 





‘*WHAT BE 'EM DOIN’ THERE, Tom?” 
Second Boy. *‘Don't ’EE KNOW, STOOPID? THEY'VE BEEN AND CATCHED A VOX, AND NOW THEY ™M DIGGIN’ A ‘OLE Fok TO BURY 

’ ” 

IM IN! 








perhaps rather too mature and refined 
for the raw article. But I heartily 
commend Miss ATHENE SEYLER'S 
flapper; she played with just the desired 
gaucherie, and cleverly avoided all 
attempts to be. conventionally attrac- 
tive. The chorus consisted of Mr. C. V. 
France, the most perfect gardener that 
ever clipped an oak or begat thirteen 
children. Apparently blind and deaf 
| to his surroundings, he took quiet note 
of many strange occurrences, and I 
shall not soon forget the pregnant com- 
parison which he established between 
the singing of Lady Patricia and the 
call of an amorous tabby. 

Two of the three Acts were laid on 
| the first floor of an oak that might 
have accommodated half the survivors 
of Worcester. You could climb higher 
up, as the young folk did, into the 
actual branches, if you wanted to; but 
the inconvenience of this way of retreat 
from intruders was early recognized 
by Lady Patricia, who had a separate 
exit-ladder built during the five weeks 
that intervened between the First and 
Second Acts ; and this was subsequently 
utilized to great advantage. It was a 


toomy oak, as I have hinted, and not! 








only did it serve for tea parties, but it 
supported a summer-house that was in 
large request with eavesdroppers and 
others whose behaviour was not for 
the general eye. 

It may be that the subtleties of 
Mr. Besier’s play will tell against 
its popularity. Even the first-night 
audience was not too quick at taking 
the points: But I shall hope that the 
freshness of its dialogue and mise-en- 
scéne and above all the enchanting per- 
formance of Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL 
will give it the success it deserves. 

I have only two small complaints to 
make to the author. I said that his 
ridicule was never ill-placed, but I 
make one exception. He should not 
have laughed at the little novice’s song 
in Guinevere—“ Late, late, so late.” 
This, Iam certain, was a lapse from 
right taste. And, secondly, before his 
next call, he must learn to make a 
better bow. O. 8. 





***Cat!’ she said forcefully. 
(TO BE CONTINUED TO-MORROW.) 
** Daily Maiti” Feuilleton. 
But can she improve on this, even after 
a night’s rest ? 


*Odious cat.’ 


’ 





REFLECTIONS. 


To you, O faithful friend who never 
change, 
I raise my brimming glass and cry, 
“ Live long!” 
No jealousy can ever us estrange, 
No quarrel snap a tie so staunch and 
strong. 


No other soul in this wide weary earth 
Is worth a moment's serious thought 
but you, 
Who share my sorrows, mingle in my 
mirth, 
And give me—what the world denies 
—my due. 
For you alone perceive my virtues rare, 
My store of wit, my touch of classic 
grace, 
My mellow wisdom and my courtly air, 
The strength that gives distinction to 
my face. 
Yet, on reflection, with the morning light 
Sometimes there ’s disillusion in the 
air; 
For when I shave my mirror shows a 
sight 
That almost makes me cut you then 
and there. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Samirn, Exper are getting well forward with their 
“Centenary Biographical Edition of the Works of THackr- 
RAY.” It is to be completed in twenty-six volumes. The 
issue commenced in November of last year, will finish in 
mid-October. Nos. 8 and 9, recently published, enshrine 
contributions to Punch. Many of them are illustrated by 
those quaint drawings which THackeray in his secret 
heart prized more highly than chapters of Vanity Fair or 
Esmond. By way of frontispiece is veproduced a cartoon 
by Jonn TennieEv entitled “The Punc? Crieket Team.” It 
is dated 1854. Save the artist who the other day celebrated 
his ninety-first birthday, none of those whose portraits are 
included still lives. ‘THACKERAY, SHirtEY Brooks, Mark 
Lemon, Horace Maynew, Tom Tayror, Gin. a’ Beckett, 
PercivAL Leigu, DovGias JERROLD, JonN LEECH—all, all 
are gone. Mr. Punch himself still remains, now as then 
keeping wicket and not —— 


indeed, the chief seientist, Hinton, is in many ways the 
best and most understandingly-drawn character in the 


;book. I am wondering what the believers will think of it. | 


' Probably very little ; the effect of most controversial fiction 


is, as I remember Mr. Betxoc once saying of a religious ; 


meeting in Oxford, “ wonderfully to strengthen all present 
in whatever beliefs they might previously have entertained.” 


It is possible that Splendid Zipporah (METHUEN) would 





( 


have been more acceptable to.some readers if Mrs. STEPNEY ;, 


, Rawson had been a little less generous with the band | 
accompaniment ; but to all: lovers of the violin, ’cello, oboe, } 


trombone, clarionet, and every kind of musick the book 
may be cordially recommended. Zipporah was as big of 
heart as she was immense of stature, and the way in which 
she let men—varying from a horn-blower to a prince— 


Nis URS BON 


Se ae = 


know that she was not going to stand any nonsense gains ; 


_my most profound respect. 





less keen of eye and| 
hand. In respect of 
paper, print and illus- | 
trations, with the) 
added value of personal 
reminiscences of her 
father contributed by 
Lady Ruircnigz, this 
edition leaves nothing 
to be desired. “Si 
monumentum requiris, | 
circumspice” is the 
proud epitaph of 
CHRISTOPHER WREN_ 
buried in St. Paul’s. ! 
lf one seeks a worthy | 
monument of THAcKE- 
RAY, he will find it! 
in this complete col- | 
lection of his life's’ 
work, 


The awkward thing |'erg, riease.” 


written with a destructive purpose is that too often the parti- 
cular Aunt Sally chosen for overthrow is apt to revenge 
herself by upsetting the balance and credibility of the plot. 
lt is thus all the more credit to Mrs. Maup that, setting 
out to expose the errors of the creed (or superstition, if you 
prefer it) known as Christian Science, she has incidentally 
produced a most clever and interesting story. The Ex- 
piation of John Court (MetuHuey) is all this, and more; 


| speaking for myself, I can say that it holds the attention 


of the reader from the first page to the last. John Court 
was a young English tea-planter in Ceylon, to marry 
whom, Prudence, the heroine, comes out from England. 
Prudence is, and John was when they last met, just an 
attractive example of ordinary, well-educated, healthy- 
minded humanity ; judge therefore of her surprise when, 
expecting to be met by a lover, she finds instead a fanatic. 
John, on his own voyage out, has met with one Hinton, 
under the influence of whose arguments, and still more his 
personality, the lad has been “ brought into science.” At 
first he thinks it his duty to abandon his intended union 
with Prudence ; it takes place, however, and what follows 
is the story of Mrs. Maup’s book. It seems to me to be 
exceedingly well written; the author has the skill to avoid 
all appearance of exaggeration in dealing with her opponents; 





Sergeant of Police (in pursuance of iusteuctions), 


ate —be a difficulty; but, 
after granting that 
Agamemnons and 


Hectors are scarce in 
these degenerate days, 
I still think that some- 
thing more Homeric 
might have been found 
for her than the man 
who turned up—on 
page 11—in “superb 
evening dress.” This, 
however, is a trifling 
matter in a novel which 
reveals an_ intimate 
knowledge both of 
music and the lives of 
musicians, and where 
men frc m start to finish 
are condemned to play 
the second fiddle. 


“Sraxp rour peer acrorst|_ Perpetia (ALSTON 








To create a hero who did not | 
| appear pigmy-like by the side of such a lady was bound to 





Rivirz.) s all that) 
eee se See me 
but much that a novel should not be. To take .-the 


worst first, the melodrama is appalling, and. the villains, 
with their blackmails, swindles, and even poisons, are so 
unmitigated as to be positively wooden. There is only this 
to be said for them, that they obtrude themselves as late 
and as little as villains well could. Apart from them, the 
tale is capricious, idyllic, tender, and entirely human. 
Perpetua is through all her years the irresistible child; 
Brian O’Cree, whom she adopts for father, is exactly the 
boy that a man ought to be, and the heterogeneous friends 
and the divers adventures of them teem with humour and 
are above reproach. As for M. Lamballe, the Circus pro- 
prietor with the big heart and the innumerable poses, he is 
a sheer delight. 
Treat a Woman. It opens with a mad impulse, runs riot 
through all the moods of irresponsible youth, hints merrily 
at most of the greater truths, and concludes (what became 
of the real Mr. Dion Crayron Catturop at this point 
passes understanding) with dipsomania, drug habits, murder, 
and a suggestion ofsex problems. On the whole it reminds 
|me of nothing so much as a delicious pear with an over- 
|ripe centre. Ifyou can trust yourself to eat round the bad 


The sub-title of the book is The Way to | 


ene 





| bit and intend to take the risk, then I can promise you | 


| that you are in for a first-rate meal. 


—_, 


























